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For “ The Friend.” 
A few years since, a series of Scientific lec- 
tures, for the benefit of the working classes, 
was commenced at Manchester, England. The 
entrance fee was fixed at one penny, and the 
deficiency in the necessary expenses was de- 
frayed by some liberal and public-spirited 
men. The experiment was highly successful, 
and a second series was delivered during last 
winter. Both series have been printed ina 
volume called “Scientific Lectures for the Peo- 
ple.” In its pages we find the following clear 
and interesting description of the manner in 
which many of the boulders that are spread 
over various parts of the earth’s surface, have 
probably assumed their present form, and 
been transported from the rocky strata of 
which they once formed a part. It is con- 
densed from a lecture by Prof. Williamson, 

entitled 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PAVING STONES. 
“Tf I take a walk with you to a Manchester 
brickfield, we shall discover that we are most 
interested in precisely that part of the field 
that will be the greatest abomination to the 
/brickmaker. The brickmaker likes the nice, 
smooth, soft clay, without any stones in it, 
which to the geologist is about as stupid a part 
of the field as he could have. The geologist, 
on the other hand, likes to find a place that 
is fall of gravel and sand, and huge boulder 
stones of every shape, and sort, and size—the 
very abomination of the brickmaker. I have 
here certain boulder stones that were taken 
from a Manchester brickfield. What have I 
in my hand? It is a mass of granite, rounded 
just like the rocks on the Cumberland coast. 
That granite has been transported from a 
considerable distance, because we have no 
granites nearer than Cumberland. The near- 
est granite we have to this locality is that of 
Shap Fell, in Cumberland. The granite from 
Shap Fell is a very remarkable granite, from 
the large crystals of flesh color which distin- 
 guish it. I have here, from this same brick- 
yard, a piece of Shap Fell granite. The 
_ featuresot it are so remarkable that you could 
not mistake it, if you knew what Shap Fell 
granite was. Now this Shap Fell granite, 
rounded and water-worn, has been brought 
to a Manchester brick-yard, How has it got 
_ there? I have here another boulder, There 


is nothing particular about the appearance of 


this boulder, except that it is a piece of lime- 
stone. It, like these other stones, has been 
brought to Manchester from a distance. But 
it tells me another story. It has another tale 
to record. I see that this surface is grooved, 
as if covered with the marks of a file. I turn 
it round to the other side, and I see that it is 
filed and grooved in like manner; but these 
grooves are not parallel with the former 
grooves. Here is a second flat face. It is 
very evident that in some way both these 
faces have had a good scrubbing, that has in- 
volved something more than a mere washing 
of the face. There has been an action which 
has flattened that surface and grooved it at 
the same time. Now we want a theory that 
will explain all these things. We want a 
theory that will mix together rocks of all 
kinds, that will mix them up with clays and 
with sands, and with an endlessly varied set 
of materials. We want a theory that will 
make some of these rocks round and grooved 
and streaked. We want a theory that will 
explain why some rocks that are transported 
are as angular and as sharp as this specimen. 
In order to give you such a theory, [ shall 
have to carry you half way across Europe. 
I will begin by taking you to Switzerland. 
Here is a photograph 1 took in one of the 
loveliest scenes in all Switzerland. Here you 
have the Mer de Glace, that great stream of 
ice which has been celebrated in almost all 
ages as one of the loveliest spots in Switzer- 
land. The Mer de Glace belongs to that range 
of mountains of which the peak of Mont Blane 
is the centre, and it is only a few miles away 
from that great mountain. This is a glacier. 
Those mountains which you see on all sides 
of the glacier are within the limits of per- 
petual snow; summer and winter, wherever 
there is a ledge upon which the snow can 
rest, it remains unmelted. This accumulation 
of the snow would in time entirely hide and 
bury the mountains, unless nature had pro- 
vided some way for getting rid of the surplus. 
She has provided such a way. The pressure 
of the snow mass on the upper parts, forces 
the lower snow down into the valleys. Then 
that snow, partly under the influence of the 
intense cold, and partly under the influence 
of the pressure to which the particles are sub- 
jected, becomes re-frozen, becomes consolida- 
ted, not into snow, but into a mass of solid 
ice; and by a wonderful series of changes, 
which my time will not allow me to explain, 
this icy mass flows down the valleys of these 
alpine mountains, fitting itself to the various 
curves, to the widenings and narrowings of 
these valleys, almost as if it were a fluid. 
These glaciers move from the higher valleys 
into the lower ones at a very slow pace, but 
one which is capable of being measured. But 
what takes place as they do so? These mag- 
nificent mountain peaks, composed in this in- 
stance chiefly of granite, are being continually 


disintegrated by the cold of winter, by the 


rain, storms, and various atmospheric agen- 
cies that affect the surface of the globe. Huge 
fragments come tumbling down from above, 
and of course these fragments fall on the ice; 
so that, as the ice moves, it carries all thes 
rocks along with it. You will understand 
that when these masses of ice come down 
from the cold valleys above into the warm 
valleys below, the ice necessarily melts. Were 
it otherwise, those splendid scenes would be- 
come simply one sheet of polar ice. It melts, 
;but the stones that it carries wont melt; con- 
sequently they have to stay there. As the 
ice melts, these stones drop down. In this 
way we see that the glaciers not only receive 
from the mountains on each side immense 
masses of rock, but that they carry these 
masses of rock along with them down to the 
lower valleys. There is no doubt whatever 
that a very large quantity of material that we 
now find spread over the surface of the globe 
has been conveyed in this way. 

“But this alone would not account for the 
phenomena of our Manchester brickfields. 
We want something more. We have evidence 
clear as the sun at noonday, that the material 
of which our Manchester brick fields, and the 
brick-clays over a great part of the world are 
similarly composed, have been brought thither 
by water. They have been deposited under 
water. We frequently find sea shells in them. 
We have the clearest evidence, I repeat, that 
these remains have been accumulated under 
the sea.” 

“ We will now transfer ourselves from S wit- 
zerland to Smith Sound, in the Polar regions. 
In the extreme winter masses of ice extend 
right across the Sound, from side to side. As 
the summer approaches, the central ice breaks 
up speedily, and floats away; but long belts 
of ice hold their ground around the coast for 
a considerable part of the year, and some- 
times they fail to break away from one season 
to another. Now these blocks, or masses of 
ice, technically called ‘ite belts’ — because 
they belt round the coast—receive masses of 
rock in precisely the same way as the glaciers 
did in Switzerland. Thus we see that these 
blocks of ice would carry away with them 
blocks of stone, if any circumstances occurred 
to detach the ice from the land. The detach- 
ments take place perpetually, and they carry 
away with them these blocks floating upon 
their surface. They are hugh ice-rafts, which 
sail southwards, impelled by Arctic currents. 
But this is not all. We have some glaciers 
in these polar regions, of precisely the same 
nature as those of Switzerland; but, instead 
of the polar glaciers being comparatively di- 
minutive—a quarter, or half a mile across— 
the great Humboldt glacier is 50 miles across, 
from one side to the other, and yet that Hum- 
boldt glacier, which comes right down into 
the sea, is bringing stones along with it in 
precisely the same way as the other glaciers. 
Now, with such prodigious masses of stone- 
covered ice as this ezisting in the northern 
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seas, you will not wonder that from time to 
time icebergs of the most gigantic size are 
met with, floating out of those northern bays 
and straits. Remember that what are called 
icebergs are merely either fragments of this 
belt of ice of these Arctic glaciers broken 
away, or portions of that huge mass of ice 
which in winter covers the whole of those 
regions—when you see that these ice forma- 
tions exist on so gigantic a scale, you will not 
wonder that icebergs are met with in these 
seas, sometimes a mile in extent. IPf you re- 
alize that, when you have an iceberg of this 
size, it floats with its summits two hundred 
or three hundred feet above the sea, and that 
it sinks below the water, some six or eight 
times its elevation, I think you will readily 
understand how that floating raft would be 
able to carry a very considerable slice of Pen- 
maenmaur upon its surface! 

“ Now let us see how all this applies to 
English scenery. I have told you that the 
glacier moves steadily down the valley. You 
saw from the diagram that the glacier is cut 
up by deep fissures, called crevasses, that go 
down frequently to its very bottom. The 
stones that appear upon the surface of the 
glacier fall into these crevasses, and at the 
bottom they become entangled in consider- 
able numbers in the solid ice. Many of them 
are angular. But you will also understand 
that if that vast mass of ice, filled with stones, 
is moving steadily downward over the rocks 
of which that valley consists, those stones will 
act like the teeth of a huge rasp; that they 
will plough, just in proportion to their size 
and sharpness and hardness, deep grooves in 
the rocks along which the ice is travelling. 
The stones themselves, being imbedded firmly 
in the icé, will scratch and scour over the 
rocks over which they move; and this is pre- 
cisely what we find that they do. Sometimes 
the ice retreats, leaving behind the smooth 
and polished rocks, over which it formerly 
travelled; the changes of seasons frequently 
lead to its doing so; the glaciers not unfre- 
quently recede up the valleys in hot sea- 
sons and come down again in cold ones. 
When the ice recedes we see that the rocks 
are scored and grooved and polished in the 
way we should expect them to be. But if 
they receive this rough sort of treatment, 
what might we expect to be the result upon 
the teeth of the rasp? Workmen know per- 
fectly well that when they use their files upon 
hard metal the angles get worn off. It has 
been so here. We could readily understand 
that if this stone was embedded in the ice, and 
formed one of the teeth of our great Arctic 
rasp, that its surface might well be flattened 
and grooved with longitudinal grooves. Here, 
then, we have an agent capable of producing 
grooves. Then, if these icebergs float upon 
the ocean, carrying rocks with them, they 
will travel southwards, carried by currents, 
and, as they come into warmer regions, they 
will share the fate of the Alpine glacier. 
Floating upon the sea does not save them; 
they melt little by little, and as they melt the 
rubbish that they are supporting falls to the 


ground. The result is that large portions of 


the sea bed are being strewed over with blocks 
of stones—angular blocks, rounded blocks, 
sand, rubbish: every conceivable kind of pro- 
duce that those northern mountains furnish 
is being gradually brought southward, and 
scattered over the bed of the Atlantic at the 
present day. And precisely similar pheno- 
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;mena were taking place during one of the 


latest of the geological periods when nearly 
the whole of our island was under the sea. 
There was a time, comparatively recent, geo- 
logically speaking, when our island was under 
the sea, but when the mountains of Wales and 
Scotland stood out like islets from the Arctic 
ocean. The great valleys of Snowdon were 
filled with these glaciers. If you go up the 
Pass of Llanberis, you will see on every hand 
the indications of the fact in the rounded 
rocks, and in their scored surfaces, that abound 
on each side of the road. A little above the 
village you see them beautifully exhibited; 
and in the same way, throughout the district 
of which Snowdon is the centre, you have 
these indications of glacial action so numer- 
ous and so clear, that not a shadow of a doubt 
remains that the Soowdonian valleys, as well 
as the valleys of Cumberland and Scotland 
were, at the time of which I am speaking, 
filled with ice glaciers. Now all these glaciers 
—along with others coming from hundreds 
not to say thousands of miles away, as well 
as from mountains in the immediate neigh- 
borhood—brought their produce to the same 
bed of the ocean, and as it was all tumbled 
down into one common mass, you find ma- 
terials in the shape of mud and sand as well 
as coarser materials, including both rounded 
and angular blocks, accumulated in the same 
sea bed. Now lI think you will see that I 
have brought before you an explanation that 
fully accounts for the miscellaneous kind of 
admixtures that you find amongst the sand, 
and clay, and gravel beds whether of a Man- 
chester brickfield or of the coasts of Cumber- 
land and Yorkshire.” 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
“T am a stranger in the earth ; hide not thy command- 

ments from me.”—Psalm cxix. 19. 

The feeling of being but strangers and so- 
journers here is by no means natural to us; 
on the contrary, so strong are our earthly at- 
tachments, and such is the force of habit and 
the influence of sensible objects, that it is diffi- 
cult to feel otherwise than at home in this 
world, and not to wish that we could find a 
rest init. Hven the daily evidence we have 
of our uncertain possession of it, in the warn- 
ings which diseases and death are continually 
holding up to view, is insufficient to produce 
more than a momentary recollection. Hence 
the necessity of prayer; of such appropriate 
petitions as-those with which David never 
failed to follow up his own reflections; know- 
ing that otherwise they would be wholly un- 
profitable to him. And when he prayed that 
God would not “hide his commandments from 
him,” he surely meant something more than 
that he might become accurately acquainted 
with the laws of God contained in (Holy 
Scripture.) There can be no doubt that he 
was already well furnished with this head 
knowledge; but he knew there was some- 
thing more than this necessary, and that much 
more was promised—“ the secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him”’—even that spirit- 
ual understanding of his word and will which 
is often “hidden from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed unto babes.” 

There are many things concerning the com- 
mandments of God which he will hide from 
us till we beseech him to discover them to us. 
But there is one mistake which, especially, 
we are sure to fall into ; indeed, itis the grand 


delusion which we bring into the world with 


us, and which is the cause of all our misery; 
namely, that we think “his commandments 
grievous.” And, although he assures us to 
the contrary, and though every day’s experi- 
ence tends to convince us that we are happy 
or miserable exactly in proportion to the dili- 
gence or carelessness with which we observe 
these commands; yet do we continue to feel 
and think them a bondage, and to wish to rid 
ourselves of the yoke and the burden, till 
Jesus himself, by instilling his grace, and writ- 
ing his laws in our hearts, convinces us that 
the “yoke is easy and the burden light.” 

The views which our depraved nature gives 
us of the laws of God is, that they are the 
arbitrary mandates of a hard master. “I 
know thee that thou art an austere man,” is 
exactly the feeling of the heart towards Him 
naturally ; but when we are divinely taught 
to know God, and to learn his will, then we 
admire his goodness in this especial respect, 
that all his commands tend to save us from 
misery; and that the restrictions which his 
law imposes, are as essential to our happiness 
and welfare in this life, as they are to our 
safety and felicity in the life to come. 

We prove ourselves to be but strangers in 
the world, and unacquainted with its true 
character by our constant inclination to par- 
take of its “mortal poison,” and to drink of 
its dangerous waters, instead of contenting 
ourselves with the wholesome fruits and pure 
springs which are provided for our refresh- 
ment. Our first parents set us an example in 
this respect, which all their children are prone 
to follow. But those who are taught of God, 
learn to discriminate between good and evil; 
and see it to be as much their interest as their 
duty to refuse what is prohibited, even though 
it should appear fair as the fruits of Paradise. 

Let it ever be remembered, that when we 
feel most at ease and at home in this world, 
when its delights seem to satisfy us, and its 
ties most closely unite us to it; when we show 
ourselves to be strangers to its snares, be- 
wildered and endangered by its thorny mazes 
—we then have most need to say, 

“Since I am a stranger here below, 
Let not thy path be hid; 
But mark the road my feet should go, 
And be my constant guide.” 


—Jane Taylor. 


The Camel. 


I have, while in England, heard and read 
more than once of the “docile camel.” If 
“docile” means stupid, well and good; in such 
a case the camel is the very model of docility. 
But if the epithet is intended to designate an 
animal that takes an interest in its rider so 
far as a beast can, that in some way under- 
stands his intentions or shares them in a sub- 
ordinate fashion, that obeys from a sort of 
submissive or half fellow-feeling with his mas- 
ter, like the horse and elephant, then I say 
that the camel is by no means docile, very 
much the contrary; he takes no heed of his 
rider, pays no attention whether he be on his 
back or not, walks straight on when once set 
a going, merely because he is too stupid to 
turn aside; and then, should some tempting 
thorn or green branch allure him out of the 
path, continues to walk on in this new direc- 
tion simply because he is too dull to turn back 
into the right road. His only care is to cross 
as much pasture as he conveniently can while 
pacing mechanically onwards; and for effect- 
ing this his long flexible neck sets him at 


ysreat advantage, and a hard blow or a down- 
“ight kick alone has any influence on him 
whether to direct or impel. He will never 
‘attempt to throw you off his back, such a 
rick being far beyond bis limited compre- 
‘mension; but if you fall off, ho will never 
ream of stopping for you, and walks on just 
‘the same, grazing while he goes, without 
knowing or caring an atom what has become 
of you. If turned loose, it is a thousand to 
sone that he will ever find his way back to 
Jhis accustomed home or pasture, and the first 
comer who picks him up will have no parti- 
‘cular shyness to get over; Jack or Tom are 
‘all the same to him, and the loss of his old 
‘master and of his own kith and kin gives him 
‘no regret and occasions no endeavor to find 
“them again. One only symptom will he give 
‘that he is aware of his rider, and that is when 
the latter is about to mount him, for on such 
occasion, instead of addressing him in the 
style of Balaam’s more intelligent beast, “Am 
not I thy camel upon which thou has ridden 
ever since I was thine, unto this day ?” he will 
bend back his long snaky neck toward his 
master, open his enormous jaws to bite if he 
dared, and roar out a tremendoussort of groan, 
-asif to complain of some entirely new and 
unparalleled injustice about to be done him. 
In a word, he is from first to last an undo- 
mesticated and savage animal, rendered ser- 
viceable by stupidity alone, without much 
- skill on his master’s part or any co-operation 
_ on his own, save that of an extreme passive- 
ness. Neither attachment nor even habit 
impress him; never tame, though not wide 
awake enough to be exactly wild. 

One passion alone he possesses, namely re- 
venge, of which he furnishes many a hideous 
example, while in carrying it out he shows an 
unexpected degree of far-thoughted malice, 
united meanwhile with all the cold stupidity 
of his usual character. One instance of this 
I well remember; it occurred hard by a small 
town in the plain of Ba’albec, where I was at 
the time residing. A lad of about fourteen 
had conducted a large camel, laden with wood, 
from that very village to another at half an 
hour’s distance or so. As the animal loitered 
or turned out of the way, its conductor struck 
it repeatedly, and harder than it seems to 
have thought he had aright todo. But not 
finding the occasion favorable for taking im- 
mediate quits, it “bode its time;” nor was 

that time long in coming. A few days later 
the same lad had to reconduct the beast, but 
unladen, to his own village. When they were 
about half-way on the road, and at some dis- 
tance from any habitation, the camel sud- 
denly stopped, looked deliberately round in 
every direction to assure itself that no one 
was within sight, and, finding the road far 
‘and near clear of passers-by, made a step for- 
ward, seized the unlucky boy’s head in its 
monstrous mouth, and lifting him up in the 
air flung him down again on the earth with 
the upper part of his skull completely torn 
off, and his brains scattered on the ground. 
Having thus satisfied its revenge, the brute 
quietly resumed its pace towards the village 
as though nothing were the matter, till some 
men who had observed the whole, though un- 
fortunately at too great a distance to be able 
to afford timely help, came up and killed it.— 
Palgrave. 


If thou would not be thought a fool in 
other’s conceit, be not wise in thine own. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 
Music. 

The following extracts on music are abridg- 
ed, the first from “ The Portraiture of Quaker- 
ism,” by Thomas Clarkson, the second from 
a letter written by a member of this religious 
Society to a friend then temporarily absent 
from home, who had made some allusion to 
being tired of hearing music :— 

“here are few customs, against which 
some arguments or other may not be ad- 
vanced; few, in short, which man has not 
perverted, and where the use has not become 
in an undue measure connected with the 
abuse. Thus the food which has been given 
him for his nourishment, he has frequently 
converted by his intemperance into the means 
of injuring his health. The very raiment, 
which has been afforded man for his body, he 
has abused also, so that it has frequently be- 
come a source for the excitement of his pride. 
Just so it has been, and so it is with music at 
the present day. 

“Music does not appear to the members of 
the Society of Friends to be the foundation of 
any solid comfort in life. It may give spirits 
for the moment, as strong liquor does; but, 
when the effect of the liquor is over, the spirits 
flag, and the mind is again torpid. It can 
give no solid encouragement, nor hope, nor 
prospects. It can afford no anchorage ground 
which shall hold the mind in a storm. The 
early Christians, imprisoned, beaten, and per- 
gecuted even to death, would have had but 
poor consolation if they had not had a better 
friend than music to rely upon in the hour of 
their distress. And here I think the mem- 
bers of this Society would particularly con- 
demn music, if they thought it could be re- 
sorted to in the hour of affliction, inasmuch 
as it would then have a tendency to divert 
the mind from its true and only support. 

“Music, again, does not appear to them to 
be productive of elevated thoughts; that is, of 
such thoughts as raise the mind to sublime 
and spiritual things, abstracted from the in- 
clinations, the temper, and the prejudices of 
the world. ‘The most melodious sounds that 
human instruments can make, are from the 
earth, earthy. But nothing can rise higher 
than its own origin. All true elevation, there- 
fore, can only come, in the opinion of the 
Quakers, from the divine source. 

“The Quakers, therefore, seeing no moral 
utility in music, cannot make it a part of their 
education. But there are other considera- 
tions, of a different nature, which influence 
them the same way. 

“Music, in the jirst place, is esteemed a 
sensual gratification. Hven those who run 
after sacred music never consider themselves 
as going to a place of devotion, but where, in 
full concert, they may hear the performances 
of the master-pieces of the art. This atten- 
tion to religious compositions for the sake of 
the music, has been noticed by one of our best 
poets : 


‘and ten thousand sit, 
Patiently present at a sacred song, 
Commemoration mad, content to hear, 

O wonderful effect of music’s power, 
Messiah’s eulogy for Handel’s sake.’ 

Cowper. 


“But the Quakers believe that all sensual 
desires should be held in due subordination to 
the pure principle ; or that sensual pleasures 


should be discouraged as much as possible, as 
being opposed to those spiritual feelings which 
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constitute the only perfect enjoyment of a 
Christian. 

“ Music, again, if it were encouraged in the 
Society, would be considered as depriving 
those of maturer years of hours of comfort 
which they now frequently enjoy, in the ser- 
vice of religion. Retirement is considered by 
the Quakers as a Christian duty. The mem- 
bers, therefore, of this Society are expected 
to wait in silence, not only in their places of 
worship, but occasionally in their families, or 
in their private chambers, in the intervals of 
their daily occupations, that, in stillness of 
heart and in freedom from the active con- 
trivance of their own wills, they may acquire 
both directions and strength for the perform- 
ance of the duties of life. The Quakers, there- 
fore, are of opinion, that, if instrumental music 
were admitted as a gratification in leisure 
hours, it would take the place of many of 
these serious retirements, and become very 
injurious to their interests and their character 
as Christians.”—LPortraiture, &e. 

The letter alluded to follows :— 

“T am right glad to hear of the overdose of 
music, and hope the sober-minded public may 
in due time be in like manner affected ; and 
do expect they will be, in a degree at least, 
after awhile. At the hospital for inebriates, 
they cure by mixing the intoxicating liquor 
with every article of diet, and so produce such 
disgust that the very smell of spirits is loathed. 
Just now, multitudes of educators hold music 
to be a potent educational force, which they 
imagine is to work out great moral, if not 
even religious results. 

“ Well, we can easily understand that the 
pleasing concord of sweet sounds may quiet 
the insane who have neither reason nor con- 
science to which to appeal; or that a cross 
baby may be soothed to sleep by a tender 
lullaby; and even that a set of unreasoning, 
‘rritated school children may be put into a 
good humor for awhile by melodious tones, 


‘ Untwisting all the cords that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.’ 

“But what is the educational value of these 
processes? The insaife are soon raving again. 
The troubled spirit of Saul was often quieted 
by David’s harp, but he was not reformed 
thereby, and came to bitter grief at last. So 
the irritated children, when the next cross 
occurrence takes place, will be turbulent as 
ever, Rducation ought to implant in the 
mind of these, principles of obedience to au- 
thority, deference to seniors, good will to all. 
Music has no power to do this. If music 
made men virtuous, we ought to see the proof 
in those communities where music, and espe- 
cially what is called sacred music, is most 
cultivated. The two cities of the world in 
which this art is carried to the highest per- 
fection, are said to be Munich and Rome, and 
the moral corruption of those cities is deplora- 
ble. It is not in the power of music to im- 
plant a principle. It operates upon the senses, 
and through them upon the emotions, so long 
as the sound lasts, and mayhap a little longer. 
But the effect is transient. It imparts no 
strength to resist temptation. It does noth- 
ing to eradicate selfishness. It does not truly 
soften the heart. I have just been reading a 
notice of one of the most cruel of the Russian 
Czars, Ivan Vasiliwitch, who was so fond of 


church music as to perform sometimes him- 
self on the instrument, and in the pauses be- 
tween these ‘sacred’ performances, had been 
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known to issue his cruel decrees against in- 
dividuals whom he hated. 

“It is the power of the Gospel, and that 
only which can regenerate the heart. Music 
is a kind of intoxication, and all intoxication 

-is followed by weakness.” 


The Yang-tse-Kiang.—A tourist in China 
thus records his impressions of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. 

Unsurpassed in size by any in the eastern 
hemisphere, unless it be the Nile, and ranking 
fourth among the rivers of the world, it is 
a subject of amazement to many who have 
never been upon our western waters. Like 
the Mississippi it drains, in its winding course 
of 3000 miles, a vast extent of country, in 
some parts fertile, well cultivated, and thickly 
strewn with towns and villages. Chin-Kiang, 
“Departmental River City,” is the first of 
note, the grand canal entering here, and there 
being a concession and consulate. Rich and 
prosperous twenty years ago, it is now almost 
in ruins from the devastations of civil war. 
Forty miles above this is Nankin, once the 
metropolis of the empire. The tombs of the 
Ming dynasty, and the ruins of its ancient 
walls, thirty-five miles in circuit, attest its 
former grandeur. There is nothing in the 
Campagna of Rome, except the aqueducts, 
which so much impresses the mind with the 
magnitude of the works of other days as do 
the surroundings of this Chinese city. 

Recently it was the headquarters of the 
Taiping rebels, and suffered more than any 
other place upon the river along the course of 
which was the principal theatre of the war. 
Above Nankin the scenery improves. Some- 
times the lowlands extend back as far as the 
eye can reach, and again ranges of hills pres- 
ent themselves, bringing to mind the heathery 
highlands of Scotland. Anon an escarped 
bluff rises directly from the water’s edge, and 
in one place the river flows between two ab- 
rupt rocky promontories, called the Pillars, in 
one of which the treasure of the Taipings is 
said to be concealed. Near Poyang lake the 
scenery is bold and grand. The “Little Or- 
phan,” aconical rock surmounted by a Chinese 
temple, rises 250 feet high from the surface of 
the stream. Higher up the river the shores 
are still more grand, the hills and rocky head- 
lands rising precipitously on both sides. The 
country becomes more tame as Hankow is 
approached, appearing thickly populated and 
productive. 


The Divinity of Christ.—T wo of Dr. Priestly’s 
followers, eminent men, once called on an 
aged member of the Society of Friends, to 


ask what was his opinion of the person of 
Christ. After a little consideration, he re- 
plied: “The apostle says, We preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block 
(because they expected a temporal Messiah) 
to the Greeks foolishness (because he was 
crucified as a malefactor) but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God. Now, if you can separate the power of 
God from God, and the wisdom of God from 
God, I will come over to your opinions.” 
They were struck dumb, and did not attempt 
to utter a single word in reply. 


Truthfulness is a corner-stone in character 
and if it be not firmly laid in youth, there will 
always be a weak spot in the foundation. 
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OUR MASTER. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Immortal love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 

2 

Forever shared, forever whole, 
A neyver-ebbing sea! 


Our outward lips confess, the name 
All other names above; 

Love only knoweth whence it came, 
And comprehendeth love. 


Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away ! 

Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray ! 


Hush every lip, close every book, 
The strife of tongues forbear ; 

Why forward reach, or backward look, 
For love that clasps like air? 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down: 

In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For Him no depths can drown. 


No holy bread, nor blood of grape, 
The lineaments restore 

Of him we know in outward shape 
And in the flesh no more. 


He cometh not a king to reign ; 
The world’s long hope is dim ; 
The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of heayen for him. 


Death comes, life goes; the asking eye 
And ear are answerless: 

The graye is dumb, the hollow sky 
Is sad with silentness. 


The letter fails, and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 

The Spirit over-brooding all 
Eternal Love remains. 


And not for signs in heayen above 
Or earth below they look, 

Who know with John his smile of love, 
With Peter his rebuke. 


In joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sin, 

He is his own best evidence, 
His witness is within. 


No fable old, or mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 
No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years ; 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he: 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


Through him the first fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame, 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with his name. 


O Lord and Master of us all; 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 

_ We test our lives by thine. 


Selected. 


“LOVEST THOU ME.” 


“ Lovest thou me?” J hear my Saviour say. 
Would that my heart had power to answer, “ Yea, 
Thou knowest all things, Lord, in heaven above 
And earth beneath; thou knowest that I love.” 
But ’tis not so; in word, in deed, in thought, 

I do not, cannot love thee as I ought. 

Thy love must give the power, thy love alone; 
There’s nothing worthy of thee but thine own. 
Lord, with the love wherewith thou lovest me, 
Reflected on thyself, I would love thee. 


Montgomery, 


~The History of The Peach—The following 
facts relative to this delicious fruit are taken 
from Fulton’s work on Peach Culture. “The 
peach is supposed to be a native of Persia, and — 
its botanical name refers to that origin. It is 
known to have flourished in both Persia and 
China at a very early period, and was highly 
valued in both countries. It has often been 
found growing spontaneously in Asiatic Tur- 
key. It is mentioned by Pliny and several _ 
other classical writers, and many anecdotes 
are related of the veneration and even super- 
stition with which it was regarded by the 
Asiatics. It is not mentioned in the Bible, 
but its congener, the almond, is mentioned 
several times, and as early as the days of Ja-— 
cob. And we find, when he was preparing 
his present for the governor of Egypt, he com- 
manded his sons to take ‘‘myrrh, nuts, and 
almonds” as a gift, showing the esteem in 
which it was then held. Again, in the di- 
rections for making the golden candlestick, 
among the ornaments, the myrtle and almond 
are mentioned as of the chief. 

The peach, like civilization itself, traveled 
from this centre westward into Europe, and 
we find it mentioned in Roman history in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius. It was highly 
valued by the patricians of Rome, and was 
cultivated by them as one of their choicest 
luxuries. It is still a standard tree in Italy. . 

It was introduced into England from Italy, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and has been cultivated there as an exotic 
ever since. Her cool, moist climate, however, 
prevents its general cultivation, and it is only 
grown on walls or under glass, and the fruit 
is seldom seen except on the tables of the 
aristocracy. 

Even in France, where the climate is much 
milder, it is not always reared without pro- 
tection, and the fruit has never gone in to gen- 
eral use, but is a delicacy confined to the 
wealthy alone, the cultivation being confined 
principally to gardens. 

In China it is extensively cultivated in the 
gardens of the rich, and has attained an extra- 
ordinary size. But of their manner of propa- 
gation and culture but little is known, owing 
to the exclusive policy heretofore pursued by 
that ancient empire. Now, since its amelior- 
ation, among the many other benefits hoped 
for, a more accurate and complete knowledge 
of the peach is one. The Chinese are great 
gardeners, and much affect the curious in hor- 
ticultural as in other arts, and we may expect 
to learn much that.is interesting, if not useful. 
We know already that they produce peaches 
of very large size, and two, at least, of rare 
shape,—the Chinese Flat, and Crooked Peach. 
With this beginning, we will not be surprised 
at still more curious developments. The curi- 
osity, ingenuity, and enterprise of our coun- 
trymen will soon discover whatever may be _ 
known. 

It is to our credit that the United States is 
the only country in the world that, either in 
ancient or modern times, has produced peaches 
in sufficient quantities to allow them to become 
a common marketable commodity ; so cheap 
that the poor as well as the rich may regale 
themselves and their families with one of the 
most wholesome and delicious of fruits at a 
very small expense, and with every prospect 
that they will still be more abundant and 
cheap.” 


—___+«_-___ 


Unity of purpose brings certainty of success, 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
“Extracts from the Journal of Mary Capper. 


“ As rest to the weary traveller, so is true 
‘lence to the deeply exercised mind.” 
«T believe some of us are tempted to think, 
‘sat unless we appear to take some active 
art in Truth’s service, we may be looked 
ypon by others, and perhaps by ourselves, as 
jseless, lifeless members; but far otherwise 
“my judgment at this time. The humble, 
satient traveller, who bears the burden of the 
‘ord, until the right time comes for deliver- 
mce, (when the message will be accompanied 
‘y a measure of power and authority,) assur- 
‘dly works essentially for the general good.” 
TJ note down, as a watchword for myself, 
that I am this day made sensible that there 
‘3 need to watch; and most especially in 
‘imes of favor, for here is danger of sliding 
mto a state of ease. I have this day felt the 
-eproofs of instruction in my own mind, for 
aot being sufficiently guarded in my conduct 
‘oward strangers. There is a propensity in 
ome natures to be open and unreserved; but 
- wish to be thankful for the gentle, internal 
monition, and to remember that it is needful 
© be prudent, especially when thus engaged 
‘n the service of the great cause of Truth ; 
sven innocent cheerfulness, if not strictly 
guarded, may lead to inconvenience.” 
- “Some tender cautions were given, with 
wespect to those benevolent associations, in 
which members of our Society are now so 
zonspicuous. There wasa fear in some minds, 
ven while they rejoiced in the spreading of 
iknowledge, the distribution of the scriptures 
‘and the instruction of the poor, lest a danger 
might secretly lurk in the pleasure received 
‘from eloquent speeches, and flowing language, 
vat the public meetings of these associations ; 
especially lest our dear friends should there- 
by lose their relish for simplicity, and be gra- 
‘dually drawn from the love of silent waiting, 
‘wherein they may know Jesus to be in the 
midst, teaching as man never taught ; and by 
‘whom we have access to the Father.” 

“ While many are running to and fro in the 
earth, in order that knowledge may be in- 
_ereased, the retired humble Christian believ- 
‘er, who finds no power to go forth, and can 
‘only rejoice with trembling, may by secret 
vand sincere prayer, be instrumental in the 
_ promotion of truth and righteousness.” 
“Humility and contrition of spirit seem the 

only safe dwelling place while we are clothed 
with these poor corruptible bodies; and we 
shall find that there is great need of patience 
unto the end of our Christian pilgrimage.’”— 
| Friends’ Library. 


Indian Gratitude.— Dr. Dwight in his travels 
in New England, states, that soon after the 
~ county of Litchfield began to be settled by 
the English, a strange Indian arrived at an 
inn, and asked the hostess, as the evening 
_ was advancing, to provide him with some re- 
 freshment; at the same time observing, that 
from failure in hunting he had nothing to pay, 
- but promising payment whenever he succeed- 
ed. The plea was, however, in vain; the 
hostess loaded him with opprobious epithets, 
and declared that it was not to throw away 
her earnings on such creatures as himself, that 
she worked so hard. But as the Indian was 
about to retire, a man who sat by directed 
the hostess to supply his wants and promised 
her full remuneration. 
As soon as the Indian had finished his sup- 
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per, he thanked his benefactor and assured 
him that be should remember his kindness. 
The friend of the Indian had occasion, some 

ears after, to go into the wilderness between 
Litchfield and Albany, where he was taken 
prisoner by an Indian scouting party and 
carried to Canada. On his arrival at the 
principal settlement of the tribe, it was pro- 
posed by some of the captors that he should 
be put to death; but, during the consultation, 
an old woman demanded that he should be 
given up to her, that she might adopt him for 
a son who had been lost in the war. Accord- 
ingly he was given up to her, and he passed 
the succeeding winter in her family. 

While, in the course of the following sum- 
mer, he was at work alone in the forest, an 
unknown Indian came and asked him to go 
to a place he pointed out on a given day; and 
to this he agreed, though not without some 
apprehension that mischief was intended. 
From some cause the first engagement of the 
Indian was not kept, but he repeated his visit, 
and on repairing the second time to the ap- 
pointed spot, he found the Indian provided 
with ammunition, two muskets and two knap- 
sacks; he was ordered to take one of each, 
and he followed his conductor under the per- 
suasion that, had he intended him injury he 
might have despatched him at once. In the 
day time they shot the game that came in 
their way, and at night they slept by the fire 
they had kindled; but the silence of the In- 
dian, as to the object of their expedition, was 
mysterious and profound. After many days 
had thus passed, they came one morning to 
the top of an eminence, from whence they 
observed a number of houses rising in the 
midst of a cultivated country. The Indian 
asked his companion if he knew the ground, 
and he eagerly said, “It is Litchfield.” His 
guide then recalled the scene at the inn some 
years before, and bidding him farewell, ex- 
claimed, “Iam that Indian! now you may 
go home.” 


——_+ o—_—_ 
Saying “Good Things.” 


It is a great temptation for a person who 
has said “a good thing” which was appre- 
ciated in society, to try it over and over again. 
In fact, after a few lucky hits of this sort, he 
is apt to regard himself as a wit, and value 
himself highly on this account. He will make 
it henceforth a study to raise a laugh by his 
sharp remarks. 

But the character of a wit is not one of the 
“good gifts,” which we should “earnestly 
covet.” Pleasantry may serve very well for 
the spice of conversation, but when it is made 
the substance of it, it is neither wholesome 
for the speaker nor the hearer. Nothing 
short of absolute vice destroys the vigor and 
elasticity of the mind like constant jesting. 
It degrades all the moral sentiments also, to 
make every occurrence the subject of mirth. 
It soon alienates a man from his best friends, 
for the habitual jester cannot be made to see 
the indelicacy, to say nothing of the unkind- 
ness of aiming a jest at the weak point of his 
friend. He seems to assume that it will not 
sting because he does it, or that for the same 
reason it will be overlooked. 

No one likes to be ridiculed even in the 
slightest degree, and the finer the sensibilities 
‘and culture, the keener will the dart pene- 
trate. The practice of using such weapons 
often, soon blunts the delicacy of perception, 


and a person will not spare the feelings of 
even those he prizes most. 

It is not the way of happiness to be always 
abounding in mirthfulness. “ The end of that 
mirth is heaviness.” 

All are familiar with the story of the melan- 
choly, despairing man who came to a great 
physician for a remedy for his mental suffer- 
ing. 

“Go to hear Carlini,” said the physician, 
“ He will make you laugh, and do you more 
good than any medicine of*mine” 

“ Alas,” said the miserable patient, “I am 
Carlini!” 

The poor harlequin could convulse all Paris 
with his jests, while he was dying of mental 
despondency himself. What a commentary 
on the satisfying character of such food for 
the soul. 

Do not set up for a wit unless you are will- 
ing to sacrifice what makes life dearest, unless 
you can afford to lose your own finer feelings, 
your intellectual advancement, your happi- 
ness, no doubt, for this world or the next. 

It was a remark of Pascal’s, that “ to have 
the reputation of saying good things was a 
bad character.”— Country Gentleman. 


“ Humility is an attribute of such antipa- 
thy to the original constitution of our nature, 
that no principle can possibly produce it in 
its full extent, and bring it to its complete 
maturity, but that of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. No spirit short of this can enable us 
to submit our understanding, to subdue our 
will, to resign our independence, to renounce 
ourselves. 

This principle not only teaches us to bow 
to the authority and yield to the providence 
of God, but inculcates the still harder lesson 
of submitting to be saved in the only way He 
has appointed ; a way which lays pride in the 
dust. If ever, in the true servants of God, 
this submission is sometimes interrupted, if 
we too naturally recede from it, if we too re- 
lectantly return to it, it is still owing to the 
remains of pride, the master sin; a sin too 
slowly discarded even from the renewed na- 
ture. This partial conquest of the stubborn 
will, this imperfect resignation, this impeded 
obedience, even in the real Christian, is an 
abiding proof that we want further humbling, 
a mortifying evidence that our hearts are not 
yet completely brought under the dominion 
of our principles.—Hannah More. 


Honesty of the Turks.—Keppel relates, in 
his “Journey across the Balkan,” that, in 
the winter of 1828, a Turkish postman was 
sent to some distant part with a considerable 
sum of money in specie. The money, in such 
cases, is carried in bags which the merchants 
call “ groupes.” They are given to the post- 
man, and without receiving any written docu- 
ment as proof of the receipt. This man, on 
returning from his journey, was applied to by 
a French house for fifteen thousand piastres ; 
a sum at that time equal to fifteen thousand 
dollars. He made no attempt to evade the 
demand, but immediately said, “I have doubt- 
less lost the bag, and must therefore pay you 
as soon as I can raise the money.” After 
maturely thinking of the loss, he returned by 
the same road, quite confident that if any 
Mohammedan should find the money it would 
be returned to him. He had travelled nearly 
the whole distance, when he arrived, in a very 
melancholy mood, at a small, miserable coffee 
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house, where he remembered to have stopped 
a few moments on his way. He was accosted 
at the door by the keeper of the house, who 
called out to him, “ Hallo, sheriff! when you 
were here last, you left a bag, which I sup- 
pose to contain gold. You will find it just 
where you placed it.” The postman entered, 
and discovered the identical bag, evidently 
untouched, although it must have been lett 
exposed to the grasp of the numerous chance 
customers of a ‘Turkish cafe. 


—_s+o__ 
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Kidnapping in the South Seas. 


Amongst the many wrongs of humanity 
calling for more attention than they receive, 
are the flagrant proceedings of English and 
European traders towards the natives of the 
coral islands of the Polynesianseas. Since the 
assassination of President Lincoln the world 
at large has practically regarded slavery as 
a thing doomed to die if not already dead, 
about which no further trouble need be taken. 
It is true the vote for the African squadron 
is still annually passed by Parliament, and 
paragraphs occasionally appear in the news- 
papers telling of the capture of slave-dhows 
off the costs of Arabia. It is also true that 
fearful accounts are at times published of 
some tragedy in the Coolie traffic, like that 
of the burning of the Dolores Ugarte with 
its 600 victims. But these are looked upon 
too much as “the workings of the sea after a 
storm,” to which little attention need be paid. 
We are afraid this is by no means the case. 
Some of the readers of The Friend know that 
the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Societies have for years been asserting, and 
showing reasons for asserting, that what is 
euphoniously called the free labour immigra- 
tion of natives from the islands of the South 
Sea to Queensland and other colonies, is be- 
coming, in fact has already become, an organ- 
ised traffic in which many of the horrors of 
the slave-trade are revived. This view has 
from time to time been supported by state- 
ments from the missionaries, who complain, 
not only that direct violence is done to the 
islanders, but that untold mischief results 
from these acts, in the suspicion with which 
the natives are again learning to regard Hu- 
ropeans. Having in many cases relinquished 
the treachery of barbarism, they are now fall- 
ing back upon it for protection against the 
treachery of civilization. 

To those who hesitate from any cause to 
acknowledge the existence of the cruelties 
practised, and the great danger which is in- 
volved in them to the morality and true pro- 
gress of our colonies, the testimony of Captain 
Palmer must have great weight. 

It was in consequence of the complaints 
which had atlast penetrated, through surroun- 
ding officialism, to headquaters, that Captain 
Palmer, in command of her majesty’s ship 
Rosario, was ordered in the spring of 1869 to 
sail for the South Sea Islands and institute in- 
quiries into the alleged malpractices. His ac- 
count of the cruise, and its results, shows the 
writer to be a Christian gentleman as well as 
a thorough sailor. There is no make-up a- 
bout the book; it is scarcely less valuable for 
its evident straightforwardness and simplicity, 
than for the interesting statements it con- 
tains. The Kosario first touched at the French 
island of New Caledonia, where the Governor 
took the opportunity of returning to the offi- 
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cers the expostulations formerly addressed 
to his countrymen by the English on the evils 
of the Coolie traffic. The French employ 
native labor, but guard carefully against the 
abuse of it. 

Captain Palmer next sailed to Aneitum, the 
headquarters of the Scotch Presbyterian mis- 
sion. Here the natives knew too much for 
the traders, who no longer findit worth while 
to call ; but from several of the adjacent islands 
men had been stolen, and the way of the mis- 
sionaries was almost blocked up in conse- 
quence. 

At all the islands visited, the missionaries, 
chiefs, and natives were found very ready with 
their complaints, and evidence of the violent 
capture of natives was abundant. In some 
cases it was acknowledged islanders had gone 
on board the traders’ vessels of their own ac- 
cord, but on the false understanding that 
their absence was to be for one yam season 
only. How far this was carried out may be 
judged from the fact that at Hrromanga, 
whence several batches had been so taken, 
some by force, and some by fraud, not a single 
native has ever returned. The forcible seiz- 
ures had generally been accomplished by 
enticing the islanders to the ship under the 
pretence of making purchases, and then sink- 
ing the canoes and flinging their unhappy 
owners down the hatchways. Numbers of 
instances of this kind are recorded. 

Captain Palmer afterwards sailed to Fiji, 
which shares with Queensland the results of 
this piratical trade. Fiji is a place under no 
settled government, where every man seems 
to do what is right in his own eyes. The 
head planters, however, thought it desirable 
to clear themselves from the “ malicious” re- 
ports spread abroad, and drew up a memorial 
repudiating the charges brought against them; 
this was followed by a public meeting to the 
same effect. Unfortunately the roughs did 
not understand the importance of observing 
an outward decorum, and one individual 
moved that “This ’ere meeting do adjourn 
for a drink.” At that very time the consul 
complained that two vessels were away after 
natives without a license. 

A third vessel arrived during Captain Pal- 
mer’s stay at Fiji, and its history forms the 
most instructive part of this informing volume. 

The Daphne was a small schooner, first in- 
spected and then licensed by the Queensland 
Government, to procure fifty natives for three 
of the settlers in that colony. She was “ forty 
eight tons register, fitted up precisely like an 
African slaver, minus the irons, with 100 na- 
tives on board,’’ who had been brought a 
twenty-one days’ voyage from the New He- 
brides. (It was afterwards found there had 
been 120 persons on board.) “They were 
stark naked, and had not even a mat to lie 
upon ; the shelves were just the same as might 
be knocked up for a lot of pigs—no bunks or 
partitions of any sort.” No interpreter was 
on board, and the ship’s papers were in- 
correct and contradictory. Captain Palmer 
therefore determined to seize the ship on a 
charge of promoting the slave-trade. The 
price of “ niggers” had just gone up to £6 per 
head, and the owners were filled with emo- 
tion at a charge of slavetrading being brought 
against them. One man who had offered to 
take the whole lot was moved to tears at the 
idea of the natives being sent back, and the 


feeling of the beach was one of general indig- 
nation. Nevertheless a prize crew was put 


on board the Daphne, and both vessels sailed | 
to Sydney to try the fortunes of law. | 

We do not think the account of the legal’ 
proceedings which followed, can be read with- 
out a strong sense of indignation. The Colo- 
nial Government showed great reluctance in| 
prosecuting, and the influence of the persons| 
interested in the plantations was evidently 
very powerful. While waiting in expectation 
of “ overwhelming evidence that should con-| 
vince the most sceptical,” Captain Palmer re-| 
ceived a letter from the crown solicitor, re- 
minding him that even if an interpreter was 
found, “there was no reason to suppose that) 
any of the men themselves (the natives) 
would prove competent to take an oath.” As 
a friendly consul observed, “they were not 
qualified to perjure themselves, like Chris-| 
tians.” The chief justice laid down that it| 
would not be enough to show that artifice or 
falsehood had been used to induce the natives 
to enter into the contract ; nor could the mo- 
rality of the proceeding be taken into consi- 
deration. The Daphne was therefore dis- 
charged, and Captain Palmer was left liable 
for the costs, amounting to nN The one 
ray of light in the whole trans\ction is, that 
the home government refunded these expen- 
ses, and gave Captain Palmer his promotion. 

This apparently fruitless voyage will not 
be in vain if it calls attention to the impera- 
tive necessity of adapting the laws to suit the 
present moral evasions of them. The pre- 
tence of a contract with natives whose state- 
ment is not admissible as evidence is transpa- 
rent, and an immediate alteration of the law 
is necessary.— London Friend. 


Selected. 

“ Bear one another’sburdens.” Thereisno 
abating the claim, and no limit to the applica- 
tion, of this law, while we linger in the flesh. 
We need ever to carry these words before us 
as we meet in ten thousand forms the sorrows, 
weaknesses, and errors of our brethren. So 
long as there is animperfection in any member 
of the body of Christ, there will be a burden 
for every member to bear, from the bearing of 
which there is no legitimate escape. I try in 
vain to find something with which fitly to il- 
lustrate a church in which every soul is obe- 
dient to thisinjunction. I think of the oak, 
with every particle, every fibre fitting itself 
to every other fibre, and all together flinging 
back the fiercest blast. I think of the seven 
sister, but very different, colors, cheerfully _ 
supplying each other’s deficiencies, and by 
their mutual help producing the beautiful 
rainbow. But all illustration fails. There is 
nothing in nature equal to the task. The 
beauty of such exhibition of divine love in 
man is too far superior to all other beauties to 
be fairly set forth by any of them. 


A Great Calamity —One of the greatest cal- 
amities the coal mining industry has ever sus- 
tained,—through fortunately attended with 
no loss of life-—was the destruction of the 
pit of Marles, in France. One day in April, 
1866, some defects were noticed in the wood- 
tubing with which the shaft was lined. The 
three hundred workmen were ordered to 
leave the mine at once. Resolute men went 
down to repair the displaced joints, but the 
result was only to create fresh breaks. With- 
in two days, while attempts at repair were 
still being made, the planks gave way, one by 
one, and the water was heard to rush impet- 
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vusly into the mine, which was 750 feet deep. 
'a experienced engineer resolved to investi- 
‘te the state of things. Believing he was 
Nine to certain death, he bade his friends 
rewell, saying, “I go where duty calls me.” 
e descended with one companion. The 
/mps soon went out, and only by the un- 
‘rtain glimmer of the oscillating lantern 
hich hung from the bottom of the tub in 
“hich they descended, did they perceive an 
jaormous opening in the lining of the shaft, 
srough which the water rushed in torrents. 
‘Let us go up, again,” exclaimed the brave 
hagineer, whose hair turned white in this per- 
nus descent, “ the enemy is master of the 
) tuation, all hope of saving these workings is 
vist.” Only a few hours, and the falling tor- 
nts extended from top to bottom of the shaft ; 
_ great crater, one bundred feet in diameter, 
‘oened at the mouth of the pit; engines, 
vaffolding, and buildings, fell into it; the 
wound shook, and the timbering of the shaft 
‘ave out sparks under the friction developed. 
“his important mine had been in existence ten 
years. Day and night, those to whom the 
‘are of it was intrusted had caused the work 
> go on, and they had successfully overcome 
dl the difficulties caused by the water. Yet 
‘he whole was lost in two days; and it was 
mly by the merciful providence of God that 
this catastrophe did not suddenly overtake 
the three hundred miners at their work, and 
save them no escape from a watery grave.— 
Dhristian Weekly. 


_ An Exemplary Sister—A short time since, a 
sity Pastor arose in his pulpit, and made sub- 
stantially the following statement: 

| “Brethren and Sisters :—I have often won- 
ered, as you also probably have, why a sin- 
gle colored sister should choose to remain in 
dur body, when there are several Churches of 
her own color in our immediate vicinity ; but 
‘Lam now able to settle the matter satisfactori- 
ly in my own mind. She was obliged, a few 
months since, to go into the country to seek 
yemployment. Last week I received a letter 


from her, containing her quarterly contribu- 
ttion to” [naming a local missionary work in 
whichthe Church borea part]. ‘“ Her income 
is but two dollars per week, yet she sent me 
‘three dollars,—more than one-tenth of it,— 
‘for this one object, which I believe is more, 
‘in proportion to her ability, than the contri- 
bution of any other member. The Lord evi- 
dently wills that she remain with us, a8 an ex- 
ample of true Christian benevolence. ” 


———_+ >—_——_ 


_ Dr. L. was confined for some time in the 
King’s Bench Prison; while his fortune, on 
account of a law suit, was unjustly withheld 
from him. During this distress he was obliged 
to tell his negro servant, that however pain- 
ful to his feelings, they must part; his diffi- 
culties being so great that he was unable to 
' provide for him the necessaries of life. The 
negro, well known in the King’s Bench Prison 
_by the name of Bob, replied, “ No, master, we 
_ will never part. Many a year have you kept 
me; and now I will keep you.” Accordingly 
~ Bob went out to work as a day laborer; and 
at the end of every week, faithfully brought 
his earnings to his master. These proved 
- sufficient for the support of them both, until, 
_ the law suit being ended, Dr. L. became pos- 
sessed of a large fortune. 
- some sum on his faithful servant. 


1k 


He settled a hand- 


For “The Friend.” 

The readers of “ The Friend” may recollect, 
that some time since two chiefs of the Kiowa 
tribe of Indians were charged with the mur- 
der of white men, and having been taken, 
were sent, from the central Superintendency, 
into Texas, where the crime was said to have 
been committed, to be tried by the criminal 
court. Having been convicted, they were 
sentenced to be hanged, and the time ap- 
pointed for their execution. 

In a communication addressed to the Pre- 
sident of the United States by a committee of 
the joint Committee of Friends on Indian 
Affairs, this subject, with others, is thus al- 
luded to. 

“ We were also requested to intercede with 
thee for such intervention on thy part as may 
be right and lawful, to prevent the execution 
of the sentence of death recently passed upon 
the Kiowa chiefs, Satanta and Big Tree, by 
a court of the State of Texas. We are prompt- 
ed to this by the antecedent history of the 
race; by our opposition to the sacrifice of hu- 
man life, and by a conviction that the reten- 
tion of said chiefs as prisoners will be far more 
effectual in securing the real objects of punish- 
ment than will their execution. 

“ We apprehend that if they are executed, 
the Kiowas will be very likely to retaliate, 
and that citizens of the United States will be 
the sufferers. We regard the delivery of said 
chiefs to the authorities of Texas, instead of 
their retention as prisoners of the United 
States, as of very questionable propriety, and 
therefore feel the more willing to press the 
subject upon thy most serious attention. 

“We were furthermore requested to call 
thy attention to the fact, that a large number 
of settlers, perhaps not less than a thousand,» 
have entered upon the lands within the In- 
dian Territory, west of the present location 
of the Osages, and north of the Arkansas 
River. It seems to us very important that 
the treaty stipulations of our government in 
relation to the exclusion of white settlers from 
the Indian Territory, should be faithfully ob- 
served. Indeed we feel that the success of 
the humane Indian policy so happily inaugu- 
rated by thyself, depends to a very large ex- 
tent upon the promptness with which our 
government interferes to prevent the intru- 
sion of unauthorized white settlers upon lands 
that are sacredly pledged to the occupancy of 
the Indians.” 


Se 
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——— 

Notwithstanding the age to which our Jour- 
nal has attained, we enter another year of 
editorial duty with undiminished feeling of 
the responsibility attached to our position, 
and with the same sense as heretofore, of the 
difficulties with which the path before us con- 
tinues to be environed. 

We have never aimed at pleasing every 
body, nor expected to satisfy at all times, or 
in all things, the various tastes and the con- 
trariety of opinions entertained by the numer- 
ous readers of our pages. But we can say in 
entire honesty, that the endeavor has been 
conscientiously maintained to present the 
truth to our readers with strict impartiality, 


pose and controvert what we believe to be 
wrong and hurtful, we have aimed to do itin 
the spirit of goodwill to all. 

We desire to maintain the character of 
“The Friend” in accordance with its original 
design; to keep it subservient to the support 
and promulgation of the doctrines and testi- 
monies of the gospel as set forth by Robert 
Barclay and other of the original members 
of the Society of Friends; as the Society has 
held them since its rise, and as its faithful 
members still hold them. Though many are 
adopting some of the views of other profes- 
sors instead of these doctrines, and many dis- 
regarding and letting fall some of the testi- 
monies Friends have ever held dear, yet we 
are confident that being in accordance with 
the immutable truth, and sanctioned by Divine 
Wisdom, they will finally prevail over all op- 
position. 

In this day of shaking, though of seeming 
religious activity among the members in our 
religious Society, when the foundation of 
every one who is taking part in things be- 
longing to religion, is made more or less ap- 
parent, there must necessarily be trials hard 
to bear, and difficulties that will perplex; but 
if faith and heavenly charity are cherished as 
they should be, those who continue through 
all to adhere to and act in accordance with 
the principles and practices which Friends 
were raised up to exemplify before the world, 
will be preserved and upheld by the invisible 
arm of almighty power, and the day willagain 
come when the Lord will give the word, and 
great will be the company of those who will 
publish it. 

This is our belief and the ground of our 
hope, and with christian love for all, and un- 
kind feelings towards none, it is the desire, 
and will be the effort of “The Contributors 
to the Friend,” to do nothing that may retard 
the coming of that day, but to throw in their 
mite towards hastening its arrival. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrran.—The most recent dispatches from Persia 
conclusively contradict the recent palliative statements 
of the Persian Minister in London. The Persian gov- 
ernment is interrested in underrating the consequences 
of the famine, since they have been in great measure 
the result of its own oppressive maladministration. 

Throughout the rice growing provinces there had 
been a complete failure of the crop owing to the drought. 
Large and formerly populous districts are now without 
inhabitants: Disease, as is usually the case, followed 
ifamine, and the inhabitants were suffering fearfully 
from cholera, fever and small pox. The cattle plague 
lis raging also in the districts where any cattle are still 
|left to be preyed upon. In Ispahan 27,000 persons had 
already died, and the mortality was undiminished. In 
Mazanderan and other places where the famine first 
assumed alarming proportions, the destruction of hu- 
man life has been far greater than at Ispahan. 

In the French Assembly on the 19th, the committee 
on the army bill made a report, recommending its pass- 
age. The bill, as returned to the House, makes mili- 
tary service compulsory; allows no one the right to 
procure a substitute ; prohibits soldiers from voting in 
political elections, and dissolves the National Guard 
throughout the country. 

It is reported that the Assembly will remain at Ver- 
sailles. A certain number of government oflicers, how- 
ever, will be removed to Paris. 

The German forces, on the 19th, were withdrawing 
from the neighborhood of the fortifications north and 
east of Paris. 

The number of deaths in Paris last week was 828, 
including one from cholera. 

The French Minister of Finance has gone to Ger- 
many for an interview with Prince Bismarck relative 
to the evacuation of French territory by the German 


and while discharging the obligation to ex- 


troops. The French journals continue to report out- 
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rages committed by the Germans in France. Diflicul- 
ties have arisen at Berlin in respect to the evacuation 
of four departments of France still held by the Ger- 
mans. The French government has in consequence 
refused to admit Alsatian produce to French markets, 
until after the German troops leave the soil of France. 

A Berlin dispatch says: “If the French offers to 

make early payment of the indemnity are fulfilled, and 
there be no untoward disturbance of peaceful relations, 
the withdrawal of the German forces from French ter- 
ritory will soon commence. 

The cholera continues its ravages at Konigsberg, and 
is gradually extending to other “places. At Suwalki, 
Poland, a town of 6000 inhabit: ints, there had been 443 
cases, up to the 17th inst., 83 of which terminated in 
death. 

In the British House of Lords, on the 18th, the Lord 
Chancellor and Viscount Halifax defended, in the most 
vigorous manner, the measures pressed by the govern- 
ment at the present session of Parliament, especially 
those providing for the use of the ballot at elections, 
and for the regulation of the army. 

In the House of Commons the government has been 
severely assailed for the use it has made of the royal 
prerogative on the purchase question, one member de- 
claring that the continuance of the purchase system was 
to be preferred to its abolition by such an abuse of the 
prerogative. The Attorney General defended the ap- 
plication of the royal prerogative in this case, but added 
that the Queen had practically announced her resolu- 
tion never again to interfere. Gladstone declined to 
enter into any controversy on the subject on account of 
the amount of unfinished business before the House. 

Heavy thunder storms have caused much damage to 
the crops in the west of England. 

Queen Victoria has gone to her favorite residence at 
Balmoral, Scotland. 

The Scotch crops are all excellent. The herring 
fishery on the coast of Ireland has been unusually suc- 
cessful, and the fact has caused great rejoicing among 
the poor. 

King Victor Emanuel has appointed General Men- 
enabrea arbitrator, on the part of Italy, in the case of 
the Alabama claims. The Arno river has been swelled 
to a flood by the melting snows in the Appenines, and 
has caused great destruction to the crops, &c., by its 
overflow. 

Gortschakoff, the Russian Minister, publishes a re- 
port of what passed between him and the Evangelical 
deputation, at their late interview. He says, having 
heard them, he replied that their mission had the ap- 
pearance of interference in the domestic affairs of 
Russia; that he could permit no foreign intervention 
whatever, and that the Russian government could not 
tolerate a shadow of intervention, from whatever side 
it came. He first accepted the address of the American 
delegation to hand to the Emperor, but afterwards re- 
quested them to withdraw it, which they did. 

The Spanish government have, at the expressed de- 
sire of the French Cabinet, consented to the extradition 
of the Communists found on Spanish soil. One of the 
leaders of the Commune has been arrested and delivered 
up to the French authorities. 

A committee of the International Society has ad-| 
dressed a letter to the Spanish Minister, Zorilla, des-| 
cribing the character, extent and purposes of the or- 
ganization. It denounces the existing order of things) 
as false and hollow, being maintained only through 
brute force. The letter avows the hostility of the so- 
ciety to the government, yet complains of the persecu- | 
tion of its members by the authorities. 

A heavy typhoon at Kaba, Japan, on the 4th ult.,| 
caused the loss of 400 lives. Several vessels were also 
wrecked, including the Pride of the Thames. 

The British Parliament was prorogued by royal 
commission on the 21st inst., and adjourned to Alth 
mo. 7th next. The Queen’s address, read on the occa- | 
sion, contained but little of importance. After refer- 
ring to the results of the war in Europe, and expressing 
satisfaction with the Treaty of Washington, the address 
states that Canada will be advised to assent to the rati- 
fication. Objection is made to the changes in commer- 
cial intercourse desired by France. 

It is stated that the potato blight has developed to 
an alarming extent in Ireland, giving rise to serious! 
apprehensions for the crop. 

London, 8th mo. 21st.—Consols, 933. 
1865, 93; ten-forties, 90}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 85 a 9d. ; 
9d. 

Unitep Srares.—Miscellaneaus.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 3 360. There were 47 
deaths of cholera infantum, 2 of eholera mor bus, and 1 


U. S. bonds, 


Orleans, 9$ a 


of cholera, of consumption 42 2, old age 17, 


The international postal money order system, which 
goes into effect between the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany, in the 10th mo. next, will, it is probable, 
ultimately include Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 

The ship canal through the St. Clair flats, above 
Detroit, has been finished, and is now in use. It isa 
mile and a half in length, ‘and between 300 and 400 feet 
wide. It was three years in construction and cost 
$428,000. . 

An arrangement has been concluded between the 


United States and Germany, to take effect on the 1st of 


Tenth mo. next, which reduces the rate of international 
postage for pre-paid letters exchanged between the two 
nations, to seven cents for each letter of half ounce or 
under. The reduction applies to letters only. 

The total population of the United States, according 
to the last revision of the tables in the Census Office, is 
38,549,987, an increase of 7,106,676 in the last ten 
years. 

The ee &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2ist inst. New York.—American gold, 1123. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 119; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 114}: itto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1143. Superfine flour, $4, 95 a $5.30 ; 
finer brands, $d. 40a $8.40. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.37 a Bl. 39; red western, 31.40 a $1.44; amber do., 
$1.45 a $1.50; white Genesee, $1.55. Iowa barley, 75 
ets. New Ohio oats, 47 a 50 ets.; Jersey, 37 a 40 ets. 
Rye, 90 cts. Yellow corn, 70 cts.; southern white, 87 
cets.; western mixed, 673 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 
183 a 19 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine 
flour, $4.75 a #5; finer brands, $5.25 a $8.25. New 
western red wheat, $1.32 a $1.37 ; amber, $1.40 a $1.45, 
Rye, 70 cts. Yellow corn, 70 cts.; western mixed, 68 
ets. Western oats, 41 a 46 cts. Lard, 93 a 93} cts. 
Timothy seed, $3.25 a $3.50. Flax-seed, $1.95. The 
receipts of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard were 
2390 head. Choice sold at 7 a 7} cts.; fair to good, 5} 
a 63 cts. and common 3% a 5 cts. per Ib. gross. The 
receipts of sheep were about 20,000 head, and the 
sales at 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs sold at 7} a 7} 
ets. per lb. for corn fed. S¢. Louis.—Superfine flour, 
$3.80 a $4; family, $4.25 a 14.50. Extra winter, $4,70 
a $5.10. No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.26 a $1.27. Mixed 
corn, 41 a 413 cts. Oats, 33 a 335 cts. Barley, 74 a 78 
ets. ers —No. 2 spring wheat, $1.13; No. 1 
1.153. No. 2 oats, 303 cts. No. 2 corn, 463 cts. No. 
2 rye, "58 ets. No. 2 barley, 63} ef, Chicago.—No. 2 
ppring wheat, $1.12 a $1.14. No. 2 mixed corn, 463 cts. 
No. 2 oats, 30} ets. Cincinnati. —Lnamily flour, $5.40 a 
$5.60. Red wheat, $1.12 a $1.16. Corn, 51a 52 ets. 
Oats, 30 a 38 cts. Lard, 83 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from James Scarlet, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from 
William Bettles, Lll., $2, vol. 45; from Isaac Hall, Pa., 
$2, vol. 45, and. for "Jacob Roberts, $2, vol. 45; "from 
Daniel Green, TIo., per Jos. Hall, Agent, a to No. 26, 
vol. 45; from Jos. Warringion, 'M. D., Na $2, vol, 
45; from Sarah Leeds, N. J., $2, vol. 45: from Benj’ n 
W. Passmore, Agent, Pa., #2 _ vol. 45, and for Rebecea 
Larkin, Sarah Larkin, Caleb B. Thomas, aeey 
; Thomas, Rebecca Trimble, and Rachel Hill, $2 each, 
vol. 45, and for Amanda Gallemore, O., $2) vol. 45; 
from Maria Pusey, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Sarah Greene, 
R. L., $2, vol. 45; from Elizabeth J. Richards, City, 
$2, vol. 45 ; from’ Alfred King, Agent, N. Y., $2, vol. 
45, and for Geo. Baker, Samuel Simkin, Francis Armi- 
| stead, Gilbert Weaver, ’Abiel Gardner, Susan King, and 
Earl "Hallock, $2 each, vol. 45; from Be enj’n Sheppard, 
N. J., $2, vol. 45 ; from Rachel M. Thorp and William 
Thorp, City, $2 each, vol. 45; from Daniel J. Morrell, 
Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Charles 8. Folwell, City, $2, vol. 
45; "from Sarah North, P a., $2, voles ; from Blizabeth 
M. ’ Cope, Pa., #2, vol. "45; from Joel Harlan, Pa., d2, 
vol. 45; from Hannah Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from 
Caleb Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Henry R. Post, 
L. L., 32, vol. 45; from Lydia G. Allen, Geo. B. Allen, 
and Nathan Garrett, Pa., Rowland J. Dutton, INGOs iT, 
G. Allen, M. D., and Richard J. Allen, City, $2 each, 
vol. 45; "from Richard E. Ely, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from 
Gilbert ‘Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 45, and for Luey Cope, $2, 
vol. 45; from Lydia A. Hendrickson, N. J., 82, vol. 45 ; 
from Wm. A. Robinson, R. I. , $2, vol. 45: from Sam’l 
P. Leeds, N. J., $2, vol. 45 ; from Stephen H. Foster, 
Ill., $2, vol. 45; from Amos. Lee, Pa., per Jesse Hall, 
Re M. 82, vol. AS from Isaac Yarnall, Pa., $2, vol. 45, 
and for William Webster, $2, vol. 45; "from Char Jes L. 
Willits, N. J., $2, vol. 45 ; from Charles Cooper, Pa., 
$2, vol, 45; from Isaac Fiske, M. D, , Mass., $2, vol, 45; 
from Jacob Edge, Pa., $2, vol, 45, 


Lemittances received after Mourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts wntil the following week, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. | 

The Winter Session of 1871-72 commences on Second: 
day, the 30th of Tenth month next. Friends who in. 
tend to enter their children for the coming term, ar 
requested to make early application to AARON SHARP 
Less, Super intendent, (address Street Road P. O., Ches 
ter Co.,° Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN) Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch St., Philada. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR.ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 
Principal and assistant teachers are wanted for these 
schools, to open about the first of Tenth month. 
ply Sage may be made to 
Elton B. Gifford, No. 28 North Third St. 
Richard J. Allen, No. 614 Wood St. 
Thomas Elkinton, No. 118 Pine St. 
Geo. J. Seattergood, No. 413 Spruce St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the CommrrrEr on InsTRuc- 
TION is to be held at Philadelphia on Seventh-day 
morning, the 26th instant, at 10 o’clock. 

Cuarues J. ALLEN, Clerk. 

Highth mo. a 1871. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These schools, under the care of the four Monthly 
Meetings of Philadelphia, re-open after the summer 
vacation on Second-day, 9th mo. 4th, 1871. The Boys’ 
School, on Cherry St., above Eighth St., is under the 
care of Zebedee Haines as Principal. The Girls’ School, 
on Seventh St., below Race St., is under the care of 
Margaret Lightfoot. There are also two Primary 
Schools for ihe elementary instruction of those children 
who are too young to attend the higher schools : ‘one of 
which is held in Meeting-house at the corner of Sixth 
and Noble streets, and the other in the Boys’ School 
building on Cherry St. 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and its 
neighborhood, is particularly invited to these schools. 
In the principal ones the children may acquire a liberal 
education embracing a considerable variety of the use- 
ful branches of study, at a moderate cost; and in the 
primary schools the pupils are well grounded in those 
of a more elementary character. 

It is desirable that applications for the admission of 
children should be made early in the session, and that 
parents returning children to the schools should send 
them at the beginning of the term. 


WANTED, 

A Teacher for the Classical Department of the Boy’s 
School at Westtown:.to commence his duties at the 
opening of the next Session, on the first of the Eleventh 
month. Application to be made to 

Joseph Passmore, Goshen, Chester county, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 
Charles Evans, M. D., 702 Race street. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, "Fox Chase P.O. ) Philadelphia, 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., 

Joseph Scattergood, 113 Spruce Street, ac 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—J osnuA H. Worta- 
ineTon, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Drep, at his residence in Fayette county, Pa., on 
Seventh-day evening, the 24th of Sixth month, 1871, 
JESSE Copy, a member of Providence Particular Meet- 
ing, in the 60th year of his age. Being of a meek and 
humble spirit, he was enabled to bear his sufferings 
with great patience and resignation. Near his close he 
requested his family to give him up freely, and to pray 
for him a poor departing creature, saying, “Thy will 
be done, Oh Lord!” His mind was preserved calm 
and clear to the last. His removal is deeply felt by 
his family and friends; yet he has left them the con- 
soling assurance that their loss is his eternal gains 
, in West Bradford, Chester Co., Pa., on the 13th 
of Kighth month, 1871; Cami EMBREE, widow of 
the late John Embree, in the 69th year of her age, a 
member of Bradford Monthly and Particular Meetingy' 


